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tries with ever-increasing frequency in which those re- 
sponsible for the conduct of foreign affairs complain of 
the press making their work so difficult. As long ago as 
1892 Graf Kalnocky, Austro-Hungarian Minister, rec- 
ommended peace societies to direct their attention 
toward the daily press and the news appearing in its col- 
umns. Graf Kalnocky said that "the nerves of the read- 
ing public, and even passions political and national in 
their nature, were affected by the press to such an ex- 
tent as often to cause extreme tension, which the gov- 
ernment had much ado to allay. If," he continued, 
"peace congresses are concerned with the question of 
peace, I would recommend them to bear this fact con- 
stantly in mind, and to exert their influence for good in 
every country where such things occur." 

(To be continued) 



Armaments— Calling a Halt. 

The Friend, London, England, in its issue for Decem- 
ber 5, contains the following illuminating editorial : 

"'This council views with grave anxiety the continued 
growth in armaments, which, unless checked, must in- 
evitably lead to an increase in taxation. The council ex- 
presses its most earnest hope that, in view of the conspic- 
uous improvement in the relations between Great Britain 
and foreign powers, no opportunity will be lost in contin- 
uing to press forward friendly negotiations with these 
powers in order that an end may be put to suspicion and 
misunderstanding, the most fruitful causes of the disastrous 
rivalry in armaments between the nations of Europe. Fur- 
ther, the council is of opinion that the right of capture of 
private property at sea in time of war should be abolished, 
and also that floating mines should be prohibited, and that 
the Government be urged to support both these proposals at 
the next Hague Conference.' 

"That the foregoing resolution should be unanimously 
carried last week by the largest gathering of delegates 
at the National Liberal Federation for the past ten years 
is ground for satisfaction; it drew forth a fervent 
'Thank God!' from the president, Sir John Brunner. 
In his able speech in moving the resolution J. Allen 
Baker, M. P., remarked that its terms were mild and 
restrained compared with the strong feeling existing 
among the rank and file of Liberals in the country. Not 
only is there anxiety, but there is positive alarm at the 
proposals foreshadowed in the recent speech of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Mr. Baker touched the weakest 
spot in the government's position when he referred to 
the 'wicked and senseless naval scare of 1909.' Admit- 
tedly the country, from, the government downwards, was 
gravely misled at that time respecting German naval 
policy. We now know the inner history of that scare, 
and something of the part that firms interested in the 
production of armaments played therein. But the les- 
son is being very slowly learned. 'What a year ago 
was loudly proclaimed as an ample security against the 
next strongest power must now become, instead of the 
60 per cent then advocated, an 80 per cent, or even a 
100 per cent, superiority.' Along with this piling up of 
naval expenditure we continue to be assured of the grow- 
ingly friendly relations between ourselves and Germany, 
such as have not prevailed between us for years. Pro- 
fession and practice do not harmonize. We agree with 
J. Allen Baker, that a 'situation of great gravity affect- 
ing the welfare of the nation has arisen, and if any in- 



crease beyond that arising from the programs already 
sanctioned by the House of Commons is proposed it 
should be refused. The nation was never in a safer 
position, either from its material strength or through 
its friendliness with other great powers. There is none 
that would dream of attacking us unless provoked be- 
yond endurance. On the other hand, they all appre- 
ciate our good offices during the war in the Balkans, 
and desire our friendship.' 

"How can this extravagance be arrested? J. Allen 
Baker suggested two ways toward amendment: (1) in 
accord with the above resolution, the relinquishment of 
the right of the capture of private property at sea in 
time of war, and (2) a strong personal lead from the 
midst of a powerful nation. The right of capture, he 
pointed out, was of no real value to us, inasmuch as 
under the present international law German commerce 
could easily escape destruction by being transferred by 
railway to neutral ports, and then conveyed in neutral 
bottoms. Thus in a war with Germany we should at 
the best only be able to bring an indirect and very 
slight pressure on them by exercising the right of cap- 
ture, while with our enormous overseas commerce we 
have much more to gain than to lose by abandoning this 
right. Recalling the Premier's Guildhall question 
whether the time has not come for statesmen and men 
of business to take counsel together to secure a saner 
and more fruitful appropriation of the common re- 
sources of mankind, J. Allen Baker pointed out that 
some country must take the initiative and make the 
proposals, which must find expression from the coun- 
try's leader. That this is the country to which the 
others would listen, and that our Prime Minister is the 
man to make the proposals, he said, is certain. 'Surely 
the hour has come.' 'If such a step were taken with 
tact, wisdom, courage, and true statesmanship, it would 
be welcomed by many, if not all, the great nations, and 
sooner or later would contribute to the lasting peace 
and prosperity of the empire and the world.' " 



Book Notices. 



Consular Treaty Bights and Comments on the 
"Most Favored Nation" Clause. By Ernest 
Ludwig, Consul for Austria-Hungary, at Cleveland, 
Ohio. The New Werner Co., Akron, Ohio, 1913. 
239 pages. Price, $4.50. 

This book would be more accurately entitled if it bore 
the inscription "Consular treaty rights with regard to 
the administration of the estates of deceased aliens." The 
volume is, in fact, a brief on the point that consuls of 
foreign countries in the United States today have the 
right to "intervene" in the settlement of estates of de- 
ceased citizens of their respective countries, to take 
possession of the property and receive appointment as 
administrators, or to designate the administrators to 
be appointed by the courts. To sustain his thesis the 
author devotes himself to citing State and Federal cases, 
and, in the light thereof, explaining the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
Rocca vs. Thompson (223 TJ. S., 317) to show its in- 
applicability to present conditions. 

The remainder of the volume contains suggestive 
notes upon the most-favored nation clause, — both the 
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European and American theories, — the limits of the 
treaty-making power in the United States, and the right 
of the various departments of the Federal Government 
to interpret a treaty, interesting principally as the com- 
ment of a foreigner resident within the United States 
who sees some of the practical results of our theories 
and form of government when the making of a consular 
convention containing the most-favored nation clause 
is at issue. 

As a convenient hand-hook for the daily use of con- 
sular officers of foreign countries in the United States, 
the work will no doubt be of value. 

Down Among Men. By Will Levington Comfort. 
George H. Doran Co., New York City. 287 pp. 
$1.25 net. 

The scenes in this new book, by the author of "Rout- 
ledge Eides Alone," "Fate Knocks at the Door," and 
other novels, shift from the Philippines during the 
Spanish-American War to Japan, Manchuria, China, 
San Francisco, and New York. The tragedy of mod- 
ern war, the glory of physical courage, and the greater 
glory of service to the poor are some of the themes un- 
folded before us. The philosophy of life runs through 
romantic and adventurous action. There are spread 
before us the activities of a young war correspondent 
who gets a "scoop" on one of the great battles of the 
Eusso-Japanese War. There is a love story. Modern 
womanhood is revealed at its best. The final resolution 
to serve humanity, not as a leader, but "down among 
men," gives the title to the book. 

Charles Gordon Ames : A Spiritual Autobiography. 
With an Epilogue by Alice Ames Winter. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1913. 229 pp. $1.25 
net. 

Dr. Charles G. Ames, the story of whose religious ex- 
periences is simply and beautifully told in this volume, 
edited by his daughter, Alice Ames Winter, was in his 
later years actively identified with the peace cause. His 
autobiography, while not of direct interest to our read- 
ers, reveals the inner workings of his soul as he pro- 
gressed "from small prejudices and limited out- 
look • • • into a Christianity broad and sunny, 
sympathetic and practical, spiritual and satisfying." 
The one outstanding characteristic of Dr. Ames, as we 
knew him, was the genial brotherliness of the man. To 
meet him was a benediction. During the nine years of 
his connection with the board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, from 1896 to 1905, and after that 
as a vice-president until the time of his death, he was 
always active, earnest, and sympathetic in promoting 
the cause of the brotherhood of humanity. "It has 
seemed easy and natural," said he, "to wish it were pos- 
sible to know and salute every man, woman, and child 
in the world, for to me all human affairs have been 
family affairs, and the doctrine of brotherhood has been 
vividly real, though it has often filled me with a certain 
awe in the presence even of the most degraded. What- 
ever hurts another, and especially what hurts a whole 
people, has affected me like a personal hurt." 

During the last twenty-five years of his life Dr. Ames 
was the minister of the Church of the Disciples in Bos- 
ton, where he succeeded James Freeman Clarke. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale once said: "Out West somebody 
shakes your hand and says, 'I am a friend of Dr. Ames.' 



Throughout the country he is known and loved. He is 
not a Boston man, nor a Massachusetts man, but an 
American." His interests were manifold, and he was 
an ardent supporter of all humanitarian causes — aboli- 
tion of slavery, temperance, peace, anti-imperialism and 
woman's suffrage each claiming his sympathy. 

He was a sturdy opponent of the imperial policy of 
our country in its dealings with the Philippines, and 
never failed to register his protest. "I still wake up 
with a start of horror at the thought of my country's 
misdoings, but I never lose faith in the Power that 
makes for righteousness." 



Peace Topics in Current Magazines. 

A number of articles dealing with various subjects 
of interest to those studying the questions of peace and 
arbitration in their present-day relations will be found 
in the recent issues of the magazines. Among the more 
important are the following: 

North American Review, December, 1913: 
The President and Mexico, by the Editor. 
A New Basis Needed for the Monroe Doctrine, by Pro- 
fessor George H. Blakeslee. 
Anglo-Saxon Co-operation and Peace, by August Sehvan. 

The HibVert Journal, October, 1013: 

International Morality, by F. W. Leith Ross. 

The Literary Digest, December 13, 1913 : 
Bread or Dreadnoughts for Canada. 

The Saturday Evening Post, December 6, 1913 : 

The Day of International Peace, by Theodore B. Bur- 
ton. 

The International Review of Missions, October, 1913: 

The Balkan War and Christian Work Among Moslems, 
by Howard S. Bliss. 

Political Science Quarterly, December, 1913: 

The Balkan Adjustment, by Stephen P. Duggan. 

South Atlantic Quarterly, October, 1913 : 

The Federation of the World, by Alfred Hayes. 

Yale Review: 

October, 1913— Earth Hunger, or the Philosophy of 

Landgrabbing, by William Graham Sumner. 
An unpublished address given at Yale in 1897. 
January, 1914 — Peace and War in 1913, by Frederick 

Lynch. 

The Homiletio Review, December, 1913 : 

The Studies in Social Christianity, edited by Josiah 
Strong, are this month devoted to peace. The open- 
ing article is on the "Foundation of Peace," and the 
four lessons are entitled Industrial Peace. Inter- 
national Rivalry, International Peace, and the Peace 
of God. 

Review of Reviews for Australasia, September, 1913 : 
The Defence Act, by Henry Stead. 

Review of Reviews — London, November, 1913: 

A Programme for the Next Hague Conference. 

The Outlook, December 6, 1913 : 

The Panama Canal and the Monroe Doctrine, by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

The Independent: 

November 6 — Japan and Panama, by Count Okuma. 

Poem, "The Jingo and the Minstrel," by 
Nicholas V. Lindsay. 
November 27 — The Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, by Nicholas Murray Butler. 

December 18 — The Monroe Doctrine: Its Limitations 
and Implications, by William Howard Taft. 

December 25 — American Christianity and Peace, by 
Cardinal Gibbons. 



